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AUSTRALIA. 7 Mar.—Import Restrictions. The Government jp. 
structed the trading banks to suspend credit and the remittance of 
funds oversea except for imports that had already arrived in the’country 
and for payment for goods from hard currency countries for which 
import licences had already been issued. 

8 Mar.—The Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, announced that as an 
emergency measure all imports would be subject to immediate restric. 
tions, including those from the sterling area. There had not been a loss 
of export income in the ordinary sense, and in 1952, at current prices, 
exports would probably bring in £A660 m., much the largest sum 
Australia had ever received except in 1950-1 when wool prices boomed, 
But there had been a flood of imports, and those already received and 
due before 30 June would probably total £A1,250 m. Many of them had 
contributed substantially to the development of Australia and to re- 
ducing inflation by increasing the ratio of supply to demand. But 
Australia was now spending on imports far more than she was earning 
from exports. 

He added that no permanent licensing system was proposed, and, as 
soon as the balance of payments permitted, the Government would 
modify and later remove import controls. 

It was estimated in Canberra that the cuts should save between 
£Asoo and £A6oo m. a year, or about half the total imports. 

10 Mar.—In a broadcast on the import restrictions Mr Menzies 
appealed to wheat growers to increase their production as much as 
possible, as this could be done much more rapidly than could that of 
wool, meat, or dairy produce. One million more acres sown into wheat 
in 1952 could mean 15m. more bushels to export, equal to $30 m. saved 
to the sterling area. He said they very much disliked cutting down im- 
ports from Britain, but the London Conference had agreed that the 
first thing to do to make the co-operation of the whole sterling area 
effective was to correct the individual balances of payment. 

17 Mar.—Import Restrictions. Mr Menzies, referring to criticisms 
of the import cuts, said there was no one who said that Australia’s 
balance of payments could be rectified in time except by such restric- 

tions. The Government knew how important exports were to the U.K. 
and therefore to the whole Commonwealth, but they had no option. It 
was quite impossible to expand Australia’s exports quickly, except 
possibly in the case of wheat. 

18 Mar.—Mr Menzies announced that three committees had been 
set up to consider the effects of the import restrictions. 


AUSTRIA. 13 Mar.—Treaty of Peace. Proposals to Russia by the 
three Powers (see U.S.S.R.). 
15 Mar.—Cultural agreement with Italy (see Italy). 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 14 Mar.—Import Restrictions. The East 
African Governments announced a scheme to restrict imports from the 
non-sterling area to the level of the imports of 1951. All those from 
foreign countries would require licences. 
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BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 9 Mar.—Cameroons. Reports reached 
Enugu of serious rioting in Bamenda province owing to a land dispute 


between two tribes. 
11 Mar.—Nigeria. The new House of Representatives was formally 


opened, and a message from the Queen was read by the Governor. 
BURMA. 11 Mar.—Colombo Plan. The Foreign Minister announced 


' that Burma had decided to participate in the Colombo Plan. 


12 Mar.—Sir Ba U was elected President of Burma by a joint session 
of the two Houses of Parliament. 

16 Mar.—Cabinet Changes. The Prime Minister, U Nu, reshuffled 
the Cabinet. New Ministers were M. A. Raschid, Housing and Labour 
(a new Ministry), and Mrs Ba Maung Chcin, to be in charge of Karen 
affairs. Sao Hkun Hkio continued as Foreign Minister. 


CANADA. 10 Mar.—Sterling and the Dollar. Mr Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, speaking at Montreal, praised the increased 
consideration being given in the U.K. to eventual convertibility between 
sterling and dollars, as it was a contribution to joint trade between the 
two areas and also an essential step in the realization of a North 
Atlantic community of nations co-operating in trade as well as in 
defence. He also said that Canadian exports to the U.K. would not be 
greatly affected by the import restrictions which had been imposed ; the 
U.K. badly needed certain Canadian strategic materials. For Canada 
the most important thing was not the immediate effect on trade but 
whether the crisis could be surmounted. 

19 Mar.—The Budget. The Minister of Finance presented the 
Estimates for 1952-3 showing total expenditure as $4,335,796,809 of 
which defence costs and production accounted for $2,106 million. ‘The 
amount for mutual aid to allied forces was $324 m. All the armed services 
called for considerably higher sums than in 1951-2. 

The Prime Minister announced that Mr Norman Robertson would 
take up the office of High Commissioner in London as from 1 June, 
in succession to Mr Dana Wilgress. 


CHINA. 14 Mar.—Corruption and Waste. The Government organ 
in Canton published decisions of the Administrative Council in Peking 
aimed at ending the campaign against waste and corruption. Corruption 
was Classified according to the amount involved, and if this was less than 
a million Chinese dollars (say £16) did not render the perpetrator liable 
to punishment. 


CONFERENCE ON A EUROPEAN ARMY. 7 Mar.—The six-Power 
Conference resumed work in Paris to amend or complete the draft 
treaty for the creation of the European Defence Community. Points 
outstanding included the question of forces which would not be part 
of the European defence force such as those in oversea territories. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 19 Mar.—The Committee of Ministers. 
Addressing the tenth session held in Paris, Mr Eden set out the British 
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Council of Europe (continued) 

Government’s views on proposals before the Committee and outlined an 
alternative line of development for identifying the Council of Europe 
more closely with the Schuman Plan and the European Defence Com- 
munity. He thought it would be the greatest mistake if the Council were 
to develop in rivalry, as it were, with the Schuman Plan, the E.D.C., or 
any other body formed on the same lines. It should, on the contrary, 
develop along lines complementary to them, and he felt some doubt 
whether that would be the case if it developed along the lines of the 
draft statute adopted by the Consultative Assembly at its last session, 
as that draft seemed to aim at transforming what was a consultative 
body into a quasi-federal body with legislative and executive powers and 
the right to be consulted by Governments on certain matters. 

He suggested there would be a more promising future for the Council 
if its organs could provide the institutions for the Schuman Plan, the 
E.D.C., and any other bodies of similar structure and membership. 
Remodelling of the Council on these lines would have the following 
advantages: it would become an integral part of the European com- 
munity; it would be given valuable work to do; reduplication of Euro- 
pean bodies would be avoided; the Schuman Plan and E.D.C. would be 
provided with ready-made machinery; and it might be possible to 
arrange for countries like the U.K. to be associated in an appropriate 
way with the parliamentary and ministerial institutions of the Com- 
munity as well as with the executive organs. 

A memorandum was circulated explaining the British proposals. 


CUBA. 10 Mar.—General Fulgencio Batista, ex-President of Cuba, 
deposed President Carlos Prio Socarras and assumed control. Backed 
by a military junta, he seized control of the Army H.Q. and suspended 
constitutional guarantees for forty-five days. The reason of the coup 
was reported to be the discovery of a plot in which members of the 
Prio Government were arranging to continue in office after the presi- 
dential election due on 1 June. The General announced that there would 
be no election for the present and gave a guarantee for the safety of the 
members of the Prio regime. He also chose a new Cabinet over which 
he was to preside as Prime Minister. 

In a broadcast he said the new Government would remain in power 
only as long as was necessary to establish normal conditions and to 
arrange for honest elections. 

11 Mar.—President Prio took refuge in the Mexican Embassy 
together with some thirty-five Ministers and officials. 

12 Mar.—General Batista, as Chief of State and Prime Minister, 
took up residence at the presidential palace. Addressing a large crowd, 
he said he wished to re-establish the constitutional democratic regime as 
soon as possible. He had only suspended Congress. 
oan Mar.—Dr Prio left for Mexico City, with the permission of the 

inet. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 15 Mar.—Espionage. One man was sentenced 
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to death in Prague and eleven persons to long terms of imprisonment 
for helping Mr Oatis in his so-called spying activities. 


DENMARK. 16 Mar.—Nordic Council. The Foreign Ministers of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and the Icelandic Minister, after a 
conference in Copenhagen, issued a statement that they had decided to 
establish a Nordic Council to discuss matters of common interest and to 
approve recommendations on such matters to their Governments. The 
members would be delegates from each of the Parliaments of the four 
countries. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. 7 Mar.—The British 
delegate to the meeting in Geneva stated that his Government were 
tackling with vigour the difficult economic situation of Britain and were 
confident they would overcome it. About half the world’s trade was 
conducted in sterling, and the defence of sterling was therefore a major 
objective of their policy. The only measure which could really help in 
this was, unfortunately, the reduction of imports, but they had chosen 
the cuts so as to cause the least embarrassment to producing countries, 
and the greater part of their imports from Europe were still unfettered 
by quotas. 

8 Mar.—By 11 votes to 5 the Commission ‘noted with satisfaction’ the 
report of its inland transport committee and that it had, after four 
years’ work, succeeded in organizing transport in Europe in a coherent 
manner. 


EGYPT. 7 Mar.—Riots of 26 January. The report was published of 
the official inquiry conducted by civil and military officials into the 
Cairo riots. After commenting that ‘on no account should national senti- 
ment have disturbed public security’, it declared that the incidents 
could have been averted if the Army had been called on to intervene 
before noon. 

The report accused Fuad Serag ed-Din Pasha, then Minister of the 
Interior, of ‘negligence in drawing up a plan to check the riots’, and 
called for ‘administrative disciplinary action’ against Government 
officials, including police chiefs, and named the Director of Public 
Security and the former commandant of the Cairo Police and his deputy 
as administratively responsibl >, among many others. Eight senior police 
officers and twenty-four other officers were listed as responsible for 
failure or neglect to prevent the spread of disorder. One Cairo police 
commandant had ‘failed to make use of the complement of crack 
police forces at his disposal’. He had 430 Class I officers and men, 
140 members of the Camel Corps and frontiersmen, 80 mounted police, 
and 200 auxiliaries, and all these forces remained at their barracks. 
Men of the Bulak Nizam (reserve or auxiliary) force ‘mutinied in their 
barracks and refused to carry out duties detailed them for the main- 
tenance of law and order, and instead came out of their barracks with 
their rifles and angrily demonstrated against the fate which befell their 
comrades at Ismailia. They marched in noisy procession through the 
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Egypt (continued) 
capital’s main squares and thoroughfares to the Prime Minister’s office, 
and were joined by several other groups of student and worker demon. 
strators. At the Presidency a mammoth crowd of demonstrators was 
addressed by the Minister of Social Affairs, whose speech further 
inflamed them’. They then poured into the heart of Cairo, and in the 
riots 700 business establishments were destroyed or damaged. As late as 
11 a.m. the Minister of the Interior did not take the advice of one of his 
officials to ask at once for the help of the Army. He also rejected the ad- 
vice of his director-general of security that the universities and schools 
should remain closed. 

The Minister of the Interior and War declared that he categorically 
repudiated reports that the Army and its commanders failed to carry 
out their duties. The King had issued orders for them to restore order, 
and troops moved into the capital within fifteen minutes, and ‘the 
rioting ended immediately the Army intervened’. 

11 Mar.—Nahas Pasha, the Wafd leader, announced that the Wafd 
had decided to withhold support from the new Government, and that it 
stood for evacuation of the Canal Zone and the unity of the Nile Valley 
and rejected any form of common defence. 

12 Mar.—A military court sentenced five Egyptians to from eight 
to twelve years’ hard labour for their part in the Cairo riots. The 
prosecutor declared there had been an attempt to burn down the capital, 

The King signed a decree dismissing General Osman el Mahdi Pasha, 
the Chief of the General Staff. 

13 Mar.—The Wafd Party issued a statement accusing the Govern- 
ment of using martial law to strangle freedom and arrest innocent people, 
and telling the nation to ‘prepare for the critical days of a hard and bitter 
struggle ahead’. Reviewing recent events, it accused the British of losing 
their heads since the response of the Egyptian people to the call for 
non-cooperation, and of committing acts of aggression and _ plotting 
the murder of Sister Anthony at Ismailia. 

In a statement at a conference of the Party, Nahas Pasha was reported 
to have accused Britain of engineering plots, culminating in the riots of 
26 January, in order to oust the Wafd Government. 

The labour situation at Port Said was described as almost normal, 
but in the Canal Zone Egyptians were returning to work only in small 
numbers. 

An Egyptian corporal was killed by a British military patrol which 
fired on three Egyptians when they failed to answer a challenge on a 
treaty road eight miles north of Kantara. The Egyptian Army authorities 
— that they were disobeying orders in walking along the road at 

ight. 
a Mar.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, said the 
Wafd was demanding the immediate lifting of martial law, imposed to 
put an end to sedition before it was ousted from power, but now it 
seemed to be fomenting further sedition for it was encouraging students 
to create trouble; it was also trying to evade responsibility for recent 
events. He went on: ‘those who conspire against the State will come 
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before the judicial authorities. They will be dealt with in full justice 
and honesty’. He declared that the Wafd, in their handling of the national 
aspirations, had subjected Egypt to a long campaign of deceit, designed 
to serve only their determination to retain political power. 

The British military authorities announced that normal passenger 
traffic had been resumed on the railway between Cairo and Suez; also 
that evicted Egyptian inhabitants would soon be allowed to return to 
the parts of Ismailia occupied by British troops, who would, however, 
remain in the town, but with the barbed wire cordon removed. 

17 Mar.—Cotton Market. The Finance Minister told the press that 
the Government had decided to enter the cotton market for the purchase 
of July contracts for cotton in order to prevent prices from falling below 
the Government’s guaranteed minimum. Once the cotton was exported 
and confidence in Egypt’s cotton restored they would withdraw from the 
market. (The Wafd Government had followed a price policy which 
made Egypt’s cotton unsaleable in a falling world market. The quantity 
still unsold was estimated at 4 m. kantars, worth, at existing prices, about 

100 m. 

: The ‘finister of the Interior created a new post of Under-Secretary of 
State for Internal Political Affairs. 

Cairo Riots. Three police chiefs were fined for failure to perform 
their duties on 26 January and four Egyptians were given seven years’ 
imprisonment for taking part in an attack on a tearoom reputed to be 
American-owned. 

The Prime Minister, as Military Governor-General, ordered Serag 
ed-Din Pasha, former Minister of the Interior and Secretary-General of 
the Wafd, and Abdel Fattah Hassan Pasha, former Wafd Minister of 
Social Affairs, to leave Cairo at once and remain in their country homes. 

18 Mar.—The two former Ministers left Cairo at 2 a.m. for their 
home towns. The British military authorities informed the sub-governor 
of Ismailia that the evacuation of the parts of the town which were under 
military occupation would begin on 20 March. 

Three Egyptians were killed at Tel-el-Kebir by a British patrol which 
surprised some thieves trying to break through the barbed wire peri- 
meter. 

19 Mar.—King Farouk ordered three police chiefs and the acting 
Governor of Cairo into retirement because of their failure to control the 
rioters on 26 January. 


FRANCE. 6 Mar.—M. Pinay, Independent Republican, was elected 
Prime Minister by the National Assembly by 324 votes to 206. Twenty- 
seven Gaullists supported him, the rest of the R.P.F. abstaining, and 
the Communists and Socialists opposed him. 

Outlining his programme, M. Pinay gave an account of the financial 
difficulties and said that his main aim would be to overcome them. The 
deficit on the balance of payments for February was more than $100 
m.; $75 m. was owed to the E.P.U. and would have to be paid in gold 
for lack of dollars; 20,000 m. of the 25,000 m. francs recently advanced 
by the Bank of France had been spent by 3 March and the advance was 
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France (continued) bou! 
repayable on 21 March; and there was the gap of 400,000 m. frangs the | 
between expenditure voted and revenue provided for. His budgetary to W 
eee were: economies in expenditure ; the financing of investments rece 
ess through taxation and more through loans, thanks to the revival of 13 
confidence in the currency; strong measures against tax evasion but an the ] 
amnesty for those who paid up at once; revision of the taxation system: in P 
and new taxation only if revenue proved inadequate. He submitted fou; once 
main proposals regarding prices: no increase in charges for public surp 
services; lower taxation on essential foods; restriction of profits to in fa 
reasonable margin, and safeguards against price rings or restrictive old 
practices. He would seek to maintain the purchasing power of wages or in 
by stabilizing prices, and the sliding scale would be adopted only as a 14 
second line of defence. Other proposed measures included constitu. gene 
tional reform to preserve Governments from instability and measures to with 
preserve the right to strike. The foreign policy of previous Governments faste 
would be continued. than 
8 Mar.—New Government. M. Pinay formed a Cabinet, number. whet 
ing seventeen instead of twenty-six. He took the portfolios of Finance 16 
and Economic Affairs himself, and M. Schuman remained Foreign no tr 
Minister. M. Queuille was Deputy Premier and Minister of State; M. the d 
Brune, Minister of the Interior; M. Pleven, National Defence; M. delta 
Martineau-Deplat, Justice; M. Letourneau, Minister in charge of rela- the b 
tions with the Associated States; M. Marie, Education; M. Morice, 10,00 
Public Works, Transport, and Tourism; M. Louvel, Industry and and t 
Commerce; M. Laurens, Agriculture; M. Pflimin, Oversea France; three 
M. Garet, Labour and Social Security; M. Petit, Reconstruction; M. 17 
Ribeyre, Health and Population; and M. Duchet, Posts and Tele- opent 
graphs. The only newcomer to Cabinet rank was M. Garet. per c 
10 Mar.—General de Gaulle, in a statement for the press, repeated Pri 
his refusal to compromise or collaborate with the Government. Defining peeve 
national union he said, ‘When a man, backed by the deep confidence of goods 
the nation, grasps the helm that brings the ship safely into port—that is reduc 
national union’. He declared that the regime could not be expected to and fo 
reform itself as it was incapable of achieving anything. indus 
He approved the good intentions behind the North Atlantic Treaty, To 
but condemned the bad organization by which they were being put have t 
into effect. He said the pact should be founded on four principles: (1) the p 
security must be organized on a world-wide basis; there was only one reven 
danger and there should be only one alliance against it; (2) this must be 18 | 
done by a joiat effort, each member making a fair contribution; (3) a stat 
rivalry between members must cease, particularly in Africa and the 3,860, 
East; (4) there must be no unilateral revival of Germany. econo 
11 Mar.—M. Pinay’s Cabinet was approved by a vote of 293 to deficit 
1o1 in the Assembly. The Gaullists and Communists abstained. 19 
12 Mar.—Indo-China. M. Letourneau, Minister for the Associated addre 
States, said in Paris that they would hold the Red River delta whatever landes 
happened, and that, ‘other things remaining equal’, they could sur- — 
wo 


mount any difficulty. The affairs of Indo-China were now completely 
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bound up with world politics and France was defending an outpost of 
the free peoples. They could not leave Indo-China unless they meant 
to withdraw from the free world. He estimated the American aid to be 
received by Indo-China in 1952 at about 175,000 m. francs (say £175 m.) 

13 Mar.—German Peace Treaty. M. Alphand, chief delegate to 
the European Army Conference, said in a speech at the American Club 
in Paris that a democratic Germany could survive only if it was not 
once again dominated by a national army. France was therefore greatly 
surprised by the Soviet proposals (see U.S.S.R., 11 March) which would 
in fact lead to the re-creation of a German army and the revival of the 
old militarism. France saw no other solution of the German problem, 
or indeed of the problem of peace, than federation in Europe. 

14 Mar.—Indo-China. Le Monde, in an unsigned article by a 

eneral, stated that the only solution of the Indo-Chinese problem was 

withdrawal. The fighting in Tongking was using up French ammunition 
faster than it could be replaced, the cost of the war was far greater 
than the Government admitted, and all France’s difficulties, it said, 
whether in Europe or elsewhere, arose from the Indo-Chinese war. 

16 Mar.—Indo-China. An official statement declared that there was 
no truth in reports that Hanoi was in danger and that there was a risk of 
the delta being cut in two by the Viet-Minh forces. The situation in the 
delta had improved daily since the evacuation of Hoabinh. It stated that 
the battle of Hoabinh, which lasted about three months, cost the enemy 
10,000 men while French and Viet-Namese losses were only 1,500 men, 
and the enemy would not be able to begin any large-scale operation for 
three months, 

17 Mar.—Government Loan. Subscription to a new issue of bonds 
opened, aimed at raising 15,000 m. francs. Interest rates, fixed at 4°33 
per cent after three years, were to rise progressively. 

Price Control and Economies. The Cabinet approved measures to 
prevent a further rise in prices, especially on foodstuffs and essential 
goods, and to bring prices down wherever possible, if necessary by a 
reduction of profit margins. It also approved a plan for a fiscal amnesty 
and for the prosecution of tax-evaders, and decided that the nationalized 
industries must finance their own investment projects. 

To reduce State expenditure, all Government departments would 
have to make economies totalling 115,000 m. francs within a fortnight of 
the promulgation of the Finance Bill appropriating the current year’s 
revenue. 

18 Mar.—The Budget. The Secretary of State for the Budget issued 
a statement showing that total expenditure for 1952 amounted to 
3,860,000 m. francs, which, after deduction of the 115,000 m. of 
economies and 85,000 m. in loans for nationalized industries, left a 
deficit of between 200,000 and 300,000 m. francs. 

19 Mar.—The Saar. The Ambassador to the Saar, M. Grandval, 
addressing the Anglo-American press in Paris, said that if the Saar- 
landers, by a large majority, expressed a desire for annexation by Ger- 
many, France would not stand in the way. But in that case France 
would almost certainly have to withdraw from the Schuman Plan, for 
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France (continued) 

her economic union with the Saar was essential to the preservation of 
economic equilibrium in Europe. With the Saar, French steel produc. 
tion was 34 per cent of the total for the participating countries, and 
Germany’s 35 per cent. If the Saar joined Germany the percentages 
would be 25 and 42 respectively. 

France had no annexionist aims and no intention of encroaching on 
the German character of the population, but she could not give up her 
economic links with the Saar or the principle of its political autonomy, 
The law passed the previous day regarding the registration of political 
parties had aroused severe criticism in Germany, but the definition it 
contained of the unconstitutionality of a party was almost word for 
word that contained in the German Federal Constitution. 


GERMANY. 6 Mar.—West Germany. The Chancellor received 2 
letter from Dr Schumacher drawing attention to the steps regarding 
German unity taken in the Soviet Zone and the ‘demands of the whole 
German people for elections’, and saying he considered the Government 
should again approach the High Commission, and should call attention 
to their previous statements on the need for free elections. In a broad- 
cast Dr Schumacher maintained that the German people had a right 
now to a fresh Government with fresh aims. 

9 Mar.—South-West Germany: Eiections. Elections for the Land 
Parliament to replace those of the three former Lander, resulted in the 
Christian Democrats obtaining 36 per cent of the votes and 50 seats, 
the Social Democrats 28 per cent and 38 seats, and the Free Democrats 
18 per cent and 23 seats. (The former Lander were South Baden, 
Wiirtemburg-Hohenzollern, and Wiirtemburg-Baden). The Com- 
munists and the extreme Right got very little support. 

11 Mar.—Treaty of Peace. Soviet Note to Britain, France, and the 
U.S.A. (see U.S.S.R.). 

Czechoslovakia. President Gottwald of Czechoslovakia arrived in 
east Berlin with the Foreign and four other Ministers. 

Western Germany: Peace Treaty. The Chancellor and the three 
western High Commissioners met to study the Soviet Note, and issued 
a statement saying they were ‘in agreement in recognizing that this 
new initiative of the Soviet Government should have no effect on the 
pursuit of their negotiations’ on the new contractual agreement and 
German membership of the European Defence Community. 

East Germany. The Praesidium of the National Front instructed 
all Deputies of the People’s Chamber, of the States Chamber, State 
Diets, and members of local councils to see that the text of the Soviet 
Note and the ‘historic’ treaty proposals were read out in all factories, 
offices, schools, villages, public-owned estates, etc. 

13 Mar.—Treaty of Peace. The west German Government organ, 
in a comment on the Soviet Note, said ‘the Soviet attempt to give 
Germany a status of armed neutrality is clear. In the present circum- 
stances, however, Germany would not be able to withstand Soviet 
pressure alone. Apart from that, German neutrality at this time of 
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international tension would conflict with the fact that Germany belongs 
to the West and would not be able to exist in an imposed isolation. 
Moreover, the will of the German people for European unity is so 
strong that it could not be forcibly suppressed. For this reason the 
ostentatious Soviet tip to the remnants of German nationalism must be 
without effect...’ 

French comment on the Soviet Note (see France). 

14 Mar.—East Germany. Herr Grotewohl, Prime Minister, told 
a special session of the People’s Chamber that Stalin had said, as long 
ago as November 1942, that it was not part of Russia’s task ‘to destroy 
all organized military power in Germany since this was not only im- 
possible but also, from the point of view of the victor, inexpedient. But 
to destroy the Hitler army, that one can and must do’. Such a judgement, 
the Premier said, was a proof of friendship which could only come from 
a Socialist Power, and it now lay with the German people to prove 
themselves worthy of it and to grasp the opportunity. The Russian 
offer restored to Germany the right to defend her borders and freedom. 
It would be a German army under German command. He declared that 
his Government was determined that the question of the territories 
east of the Oder should not be the cause of another war, as the Potsdam 
agreement had settled it, and he repeated that the U.N. commission (re 
possible elections) which was coming to Germany in a few days would 
on no account be allowed into east Germany. 

15 Mar.—East Germany. The State Bank was informed that the 
U.S. Treasury had ordered east German dollar balances to be frozen 
and that permission to use them must be obtained in every case. 

Otto Ernst Remer, deputy leader of the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich 
Party, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by the High Court 
of Lower Saxony at Brunswick for slandering members of the resistance 
movement and defaming the memory of those who were hanged after 
the failure of the plot against Hitler on 20 July 1944. (He had described 
them as traitors in foreign pay.) 

16 Mar.—West Germany: Soviet Note re Treaty. Dr Adenauer, 
speaking at Siegen, North Rhine-Westphalia, said that no possibility 
of achieving an understanding and a new order in Europe must be 
ignored, but in no circumstances must delay be admitted in building 
up western defence and European integration. The aim of German 
policy was that the West should become so strong that the Soviet Union 
would ‘enter into reasonable counsel with it’. He was firmly convinced 
that ‘if we continue along this road the time is not so far distant when 
Russia will declare herself ready for such reasonable counsel’. 

He asked Russia three questions: ‘What does she mean by an all- 
German Government?’ Germany considered that such a Government 
could be brought about only as a result of free and secret elections. ‘How 
is the problem of the German territories beyond the Oder-Neisse line 
to be solved?’ The answer, he said, would be very illuminating. As to 
the question of national armaments, the Russian proposals were im- 
practicable in view of the developments in the technique of arms. Such 
progress had been made since 1945 that Germany could not, if only for 
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Germany (continued) 
financial and material reasons, build up by herself a national armament. 
This part of the Note was a scrap of paper. 

17 Mar.—All-German Elections. The U.N. Commission to inves. 
tigate whether conditions existed in Germany for the holding of free 
secret elections arrived in Bonn, but did not begin work as they had 
received no reply from east Germany to their request for permission to 
carry out the inquiry. They saw Dr Adenauer and the Allied High Com. 
mission and received assurances that the safeguards required would be 
afforded and all possible assistance offered them. 

18 Mar.—Treaty of Peace. The west German Cabinet received a 
Note sent by the Government of east Germany containing a resolution 
urging the early conclusion of a peace treaty with all Germany on the 
basis of the Soviet Government’s proposals. 

All-German Elections. The U.N. Commission, in a broadcast 
throughout west Germany, said they could carry out their investigation 
only if they saw all the documents and were able to speak to whomsoever 
they wished. No one who was interested in the reunion of Germany 
could, they said, deny to a German citizen the right to co-operate with 
the commission. Free elections represented the only possible road to 
reunion. 

The East German radio announced that the Government of the 
Soviet zone had ‘categorically rejected an inquiry by the U.N. Commis- 
sion as not being in keeping with the principle of sovereignty’. 

19 Mar.—The U.N. Commission expressed itself entirely satisfied 
with the facilities and assistance offered to it by the west German 
Government for carrying out its investigation of the conditions for free 
and secret elections. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 7 Mar.—Coal. Mr Lloyd, Minister of Fuel and 
Power, stated that a large part of the American coal which was to have 
been imported had been cancelled, and he had cancelled the emergency 
restrictions on merchants’ deliveries. 

g Mar.—Mr Bevan, addressing his constituents, declared that he 
had not disunited the Labour Party and the struggle with Toryism was 
still on. He would try and convince his colleagues that ‘they should take 
a vigorous part in that struggle so that we can go on together. But if we 
cannot go on together we shall go on alone’. He refused to recant or 
promise not to do it again. 

10 Mar.—The Foreign Office announced that the Soviet, Rumanian, 
and Bulgarian Ambassador and Ministers had been informed that they 
(except for the Bulgarian Minister) and their staffs would not be allowed 
to travel more than twenty-five miles from Hyde Park Corner without 
giving forty-eight hours notification in advance. The prohibition applied 
to trade delegations, commercial firms, news agencies, and newspapers. 

Army Recruiting. The Secretary of State for War, Mr Head, 
announced in Parliament that an amendment would be proposed to the 
Army Act to enable a man to join for twenty-two years, and thus 
enjoy the security of a career, with the right to leave at three-yearly 
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intervals. Subject to certain conditions he might stay in the Army until 
he was fifty-five, and would receive a pension after twenty-two years, 
with progressive increases. The Estimates for 1952-3 amounted to 
{491,500,000, for an Army of 555,000 all ranks. 

11 Mar.—German Peace Treaty. Note from the Soviet Govern- 
ment urging discussions on the treaty (see U.S.S.R.). 

The Budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, presenting the 
Budget to Parliament, said revenue in 1952-3 was estimated at 
{4,061,375,000, and expenditure at £4,230,562,000, leaving a surplus 
of £430,813,000. Mr Butler’s main proposals were: Earned income 
allowance raised from one-fifth to two-ninths. Single personal allowance 
raised to £120, married to £210, and child to £85. Lower rates changed 
to lighten the burden on extra earnings. Food subsidies cut from {410 
m. to £250 m., resulting in price increases for meat, bread, milk, tea, 
fats, sugar, bacon, and eggs. Family allowances raised from 5s. to 8s. 
a week after the first child. 

Imports: further cuts of £100 m.; petrol duty raised by 74d., making 
the price 4s. 3d. a gallon. Car tax: flat rate of £12 10s. op all cars from 
1 January 1953. Excess profits tax: chargeable at 30 per cent net on 
profits above the average for 1947-9, with a maximum of 18 per cent 
of total profits. Reduction of profits tax. Pensions: war pensions raised, 
and plans to be submitted to Parliament for increasing old age pensions. 
Post Office: increases in certain postal, telephone, and telegraph 
services and in postal order poundage. 

Purchase tax: main recommendations of Douglas Committee for a 
graduated scale accepted. The Bank Rate was raised that day from 24 
to 4 per cent. 

Mr Butler said that in framing the Budget his themes were solvency, 
security, duty, and incentive. His aim was to achieve production, harder 
work, and greater individual output by inculcating a new spirit of satis- 
faction in rewards well earned. For this he was making a start on 
‘radical changes in the incidence of income tax’ designed to lighten the 
burden on extra earnings. The weight of direct taxation on the lower 
and middle income groups acted as a very positive discouragement to 
extra effort, and ‘we must sweep irritations aside and make people feel 
that if they work harder they will be allowed to enjoy a proper reward. 
Austerity and restriction alone are not enough’. The alteration in the 
allowances and rates of tax on earned incomes would result in 2 m. 
people being exempt from tax altogether. 

Labour Party Discipline. The Parliamentary Labour Party passed 
a resolution deciding ‘to impose such standing orders as will make it 
obligatory on all members to carry out decisions of the Parliamentary 
Party, taking into account the traditional conscience clause’. 

12 Mar.—The Marquess of Salisbury was appointed Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, in succession to Lord Ismay, who 
was appointed Secretary-General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

13 Mar.—Austria. Note to Russia regarding a treaty with Austria 
(see U.S.S.R.). 
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Great Britain (continued) 

Colonial Development Corporation. The Corporation announced 
that, on the recommendation of an independent mission of investigation, 
it had decided not to go on with the stock farm project in British 
Honduras which was planned in 1950. 

14 Mar.—World Federation of Scientific Workers. It wa; 
announced that the Home Secretary had banned the entry to England 
of foreign scientists to a conference of the Federation at Cambridge, 
Eleven scientists, including Professor Joliot-Curie, were understood to 
be affected. 

17 Mar.—Persia. The Foreign Office denied categorically reports 
originating in Persia that the negotiations between Persia and the Inter- 
national Bank had been made more difficult by British insistence on 
British technicians returning to the country. The British Government 
had not sought to impose any conditions on the Bank on the securing of 
the necessary staff for the oil industry. 

18 Mar.—Air Estimates. The Air Under-Secretary presented the 
estimates for 1952-3, totalling £467,640,000, and said this figure showed 
an increase of {107 m. on the 1951-2 figures. Comparing gross totals, 
they were expecting to spend £147 m. more in the coming year than 
they had provided for the current year. Mr Ward said that the expansion 
of the R.A.F. was as yet far from adequate either to defend Britain or to 
play its part in the defence of Europe and of the Atlantic lifeline. He 
said they had no fighter in service to match the Russian MIG 15 operat- 
ing in large numbers in Korea, and they had temporarily lost their lead 
and could not regain it for some time. He was certain, however, that 
they would regain it, but they must have a tremendous productive 
effort. Recruiting was better in 1951 than in any year since the war, and 
the R.A.F. would be turning out in 1952 nearly twice as many trained 
air-crews as in 1951. 

19 Mar.—The Council of Europe. British Government’s proposals 
presented to the Committee of Ministers (see Council of Europe). 


GREECE. 14 Mar.—Admiral Carney, C.-in-C. Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe, arrived in Athens for discussions with military leaders. 

The U.S. Ambassador, in a message applauding the Prime Minister, 
Gen. Plastiras, for opposing the restoration of the proportional repre- 
sentation system in Parliamentary elections, said he considered its re- 
establishment would have ‘a disastrous influence on the efficient use of 
American aid’. 

15 Mar.—A Cabinet communiqué was issued pointing out that while 
Greece was grateful for U.S. aid, it was for the Greek people and their 
Government to decide upon an electoral system on the basis of the Con- 
stitution, Parliament, and the interests of the country. 

17 Mar.—Eighty-five children abducted by Greek guerrillas during 
the civil war arrived at Salonika from Yugoslavia, repatriated by the 
International and Greek Red Cross. 


INDIA. 15 Mar.—A conference of the Governors and Rajpramukhs of 
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States ended in Delhi. It was attended by the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
the Maharajahs of Mysore, Nawanagar, Gwalior, and Patiala and was 
addressed by the President of the Republic and the Prime Minister. 


INDO-CHINA. 8 Mar.—aAn operation in the Tongking delta begun 
on s March was successfully concluded with the destruction of two 
Viet-Minh battalions some twenty miles north-west of Hanoi. 

g Mar.—The Emperor Bao Dai broadcast an announcement that a 
National Assembly was to be created representing the three States, 
Tongking, Annam, and Cochin China, to consist of eighty-five members 
of whom about half would be elected. The Cabinet was enlarged to give 
equal representation to the north and centre with the south, and 
Nguyen Trac, a leading Viet-Minh official till he joined Bao Dai in 
February, was appointed a Minister. 

12 Mar.—Statement by M. Letourneau (see France). 

14 Mar.—French views of the outlook in the war against Viet Minh 
(see France). 

16 Mar.—A heavy attack was begun on Viet-Minh positions twenty- 
five miles south of Hanoi. Military sources stated that Viet-Minh troops 
estimated to number some 14,000 had moved into the Red River delta 
west and south of Hanoi. 

Official statement in Paris (see France). 

17 Mar.—French Union forces operating south-east of Hanoi 
liberated the zone some twenty miles by fifteen miles between the Red 
River and the Phuly canal, destroying the last remnants of the Viet- 
Minh division which had infiltrated into the southern portion of the 
Tongking delta. 


IRAQ. 16 Mar.—Arab Security Pact. Parliament ratified the Arab 
League Security Pact signed on 2 February 1951. 


ITALY. 11 Mar.—Trade with Russia. An agreement was signed with 
the U.S.S.R. for the exchange of agricultural and industrial products 
for anthracite, oils, manganese, and timber from Russia. 

12 Mar.—Strikes. Token strikes occurred among metal workers at 
Milan, Turin, and Genoa, and at the Fiat works in Turin, inspired by 
the C.G.I.L. 

Mutual Security Programme. Mr Draper, director of the Euro- 
pean section of the M.S.A. discussed with the Prime Minister the 
question of orders for military supplies to be entrusted to Italy, and 
told the press he had informed him that the N.A.T.O. countries would 
be asked to tender for supplies valued at $150 m. and that Italy was to 
be given 20 per cent of the first batch of orders. She would also receive 
a special order for motor vehicles to a value of $4 to $5 m. and a con- 
tract was being negotiated between the U.S. and Italian Governments 
for naval vessels costing between $20 and $30 m. The $150 m. was 
only ‘a first slice’ of a gradually increasing programme of U.S. orders, 
and did not include textiles and other soft goods. 

15 Mar.—Agreement with Austria. A cultural agreement with 
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Italy (continued) 
Austria was signed in Rome by the Prime Minister and Dr Gruber, who 
was there on a visit. 

The Schuman Plan. The Senate ratified the Bill embodying Italy's 
adherence to the Schuman Plan. 


KOREA. 7 Mar.—The Chinese Communist representative at Pap- 
munjom proposed that all references to Korea be removed from an 
agreement forbidding blockade. He agreed to the voluntary repatria- 
tion of civilian foreign nationals. 

8 Mar.—General Van Fleet, Commander of the U.S. 8th Army, told 
the press that the enemy had increased their forces to about 900,000 
men, about half of them in the front line, but there was no indication of a 
spring offensive. He was certain, however, that the U.N. forces could 
stop any attack. The Communists had twice as many guns as the Allies, 
and were lavish in the use of shells, but the allied artillery was superior. 
He estimated the Communists’ tanks at 500, including those in reserve. 

The U.N. report on the truce negotiations was that ‘the Communists’ 
statements and attitude were as arrogantly belligerent as during any 
previous meetings since the talks began’. A North Korean general re. 
peated the charge of ill-treatment of prisoners by intimidating them 
with bayonets and hand grenades, instigating hunger strikes, and 
forcibly tattooing prisoners with anti-Communist slogans. He was told 
that the charges were ‘fraudulent from beginning to end’. 

10 Mar.—General Ridgway’s H.Q. in Tokyo reported that Russia 
was providing the bulk of the weapons used by the Communists. Most 
of them dated from before 1939 but were still effective. 

U.S. Sabre jets shot down seven M.I.G.s when fighter bombers 
attacked the railway east of Sunchon, North Korea. 

11 Mar.—U.N. planes set on fire an enemy supply concentration 
covering four square miles some thirty miles north-west of Panmunjom. 

General Ridgway accused the Communist truce delegation of repeat- 
ing ‘known falsehoods’ which he said were ‘absolutely, completely, 
categorically false’. 

13 Mar.—A riot among prisoners of war at Koje Island, near Pusan, 
led to South Korean prison guards and soldiers, firing against orders, 
killing twelve prisoners and wounding twenty-six. One American officer 
was injured. It began by ‘a large party of unruly Communist prisoners’ 
stoning a detachment of South Korean troops and a working party of 
‘co: operative prisoners of war’, to quote the statement by U.N. head- 
quarters, which added that an investigation would be made by the 
International Red Cross. 

16 Mar.—Truce Talks. General Lee Sang-Cho, head of the Com- 
munist delegation, attacked the U.N. representatives for their handling 
of the rioting at Koje Island. He demanded a guarantee that the incident 
would not recur, describing it as a barbarous massacre which would 
not be tolerated. 

17 Mar.—During the truce talks the U.N. representatives asked that 
the two capitals, Seoul and Pyongyang, should both be opened to the 
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neutral armistice supervisory commission. They also named four other 
places of entry on each side which should be open for the observance of 
military traffic. 

18 Mar.—The Communists objected to Pyongyang being a port of 
entry as well as Seoul. 

Off the North Korean coast U.N. warships suffered some casualties in 
an operation which had been going on for three months to gain control 
of several strategic islands off the mouth of the Yalu. 


LIBYA. 6 Mar.—Elections. Final results showed that the Indepen- 
dence (Istiglal) Party secured 44 of the 55 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Congress Party 8, including all 5 seats for the town 
of Tripoli. 


MALAYA. 9 Mar.—H.M.S. Amethyst reported a successful bombard- 
ment of Communist camps after sailing up the Sungei Perak river in 
northern Malaya. 

11 Mar.—Bandits killed Mr Franks, the officer commanding the 
Dulim police district in Kedah, during an attack on a bandit camp. 

14 Mar.—National Service. Large numbers of Indians and Chinese 
were reported to be leaving Malaya to escape being called up under the 
National Service Bill, and the local authorities issued assurances to the 
people that the Bill was intended to facilitate national registration rather 
than national service. 

17 Mar.—National Service Bill. Dato Sir Cheng Lock Tan, of 
Malacca, broadcast from Singapore a suggestion that a Malayan 
Chinese regiment should be formed, in which all the Chinese could 
prove, once for all, that they were ‘capable of martial endeavour’. He 
agreed with the Bill in so far as it dealt with long-term planning, but 
hoped that the emergency could be settled by the use of the voluntary 
principle. He was sure that if the exact number of men required was 
stated by the Government the Chinese could produce the necessary 
volunteers. 

19 Mar.—Official figures of military operations showed that in 
February 1o1 terrorists were killed, 50 wounded, and 6 captured, while 
surrenders numbered 17. The total killed since the emergency began was 
2,959. In February, 3 regular police were killed and 13 wounded, and 
5 auxiliary police were killed. Civilian losses were 40 killed, 19 wounded, 
and 7 missing, and Army losses were 9 killed and 7 wounded. 

Security forces destroyed a village in Kuala Selangor district after 
removing the 250 inhabitants, mainly Chinese. It had been the head- 
quarters of a Communist committee. 

The High Commissioner, Gen. Templer, told the Legislative 
Council that the emergency could not be overcome by military force 
alone, and he was going to bring before the members a number of 
measures, including the following: common citizenship and removal of 
existing restrictions; creation of a police force enjoying the friendship 
and trust of all law-abiding people; creation of a federation army 
recruited from all communities; extension of the medical services; 
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Malaya (continued) 

security of land tenure for resettled Chinese squatters; encouragement 
of youth movements; extension of responsible local government; ap 
education system furthering the closest contacts between the varioys 
communities; and economic improvements for the Malay community, 
He said these measures were intended to hasten the emergence of , 
united Malayan nation. 

Development Projects. The first progress report of the Rural and 
Industrial Development Authority, set up eighteen months previously, 
showed that very few schemes had been started and only about 10 per 
cent of the funds made available for 1951 had been expended. 


MALTA. 6 Mar.—Strikes. Several people were injured when the 
police clashed with strikers in Valletta. The General Workers’ Union 
appealed for calm. 

9g Mar.—The strikes ended. Mr Miller, secretary of the Union, told 
the press that the decision followed negotiations with the T.U.C. in 
London, and in a broadcast he said that the Union, convinced of the 
justice of its case and of an evident change in the attitude of the service 
departments, had agreed to call off the strike and begin discussions. 
The defence departments had agreed to discuss what they had pre- 
viously decided on unilaterally. 


- 9 Mar.—Admiral McCormick, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic, arrived in Amsterdam. 


NEW ZEALAND. 11 Mar.—Import Licences. The Prime Minister 
stated that all licences to import from the U.S.A., Canada, and Japan 
were to be cancelled, and new ones would be required. Mr Holland 
said there would be no general licensing of imports from the sterling 
area or from the E.P.U. countries, and motor vehicles from all countries 
would be brought under import control. They were planning the expan- 
sion of farm production and would try to increase exports to the dollar 
countries, but, ‘with us, Britain comes first’, and the food contracts with 
Britain would always be carried out to the nth degree. 

12 Mar.—The appointment was announced of Lieut.-General Sir 
Willoughby Norrie as Governor-General, in succession to Lord 


Freyberg, V.C. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 12 Mar.—Lord 
Ismay, British Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, was appointed 
Secretary-General to the N.A.T.O. 


NORWAY. 6 Mar.—N.A.T.O. The Foreign Minister, Herr Lange, 
told the Storting that the results of the Lisbon meeting were very 
satisfactory. The decisions taken did not involve any major changes in 
Norway’s defence plans: she had never intended to become a member 
of the European army comprising a German contingent, but she was 
strongly interested in its establishment. 
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Admiral McCormick, Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, 
arrived in Oslo. 

10 Mar.—The King and Queen of Sweden arrived in Oslo on a 
State visit. 


PAKISTAN. 15 Mar.—Budget. The Finance Minister introduced 
the Budget for 1952-3 showing expenditure at the equivalent of 
{180,735,000, of which defence accounted for nearly £103 m. 


PERSIA. 10 Mar.—The Shah received Dr Moussadek. 

13 Mar.—Mohammed Ali Varasteh was reappointed Minister of 
Finance. (He had resigned in September 1951). 

A pro-Government newspaper which had suggested that, in certain 
circumstances, Persia might consider the question of allowing a few 
British technicians to work at Abadan under the International Bank’s 
administration was informed officially that the Prime Minister was 
indignant and would not for a moment permit any British whatever to 
work there. 

16 Mar.—A joint statement by the Persian Oil Commission and the 
International Bank mission on the discussions of the previous two 
months was issued stating that ‘a measure of agreement has been 
achieved on some points, but unfortunately it has not been possible to 
reach agreement on several important issues’. The Bank mission was 
returning to Washington to report but would be ‘ready to return here 
later if it appears that further progress can be made’. Dr Hassibi, for the 
Prime Minister, said the Bank had rejected their offer to limit oil 
exports to 10 m. tons a year refined by Persian technicians on the ground 
that this had not been approved by Britain. The major differences were 
the Bank’s insistence on the re-engagement of British technicians and its 
demand for a discount of one-third on the prevailing oil price in the 
Persian gulf. He said Persia needed at least 700 oil experts from abroad, 
but there were thousands of Americans, some of whom could come to 
Persia and be replaced by Britons in America. 

Mr Prud’homme, for the Bank, said a reason not mentioned by Dr 
Hassibi was the high price for oil asked by Persia and the lack of freedom 
under which the Bank would have to manage the whole operation of 
restoring the industry. 

Dr Shayegan, of the mixed oil commission, in a broadcast on the 
negotiations with the Bank, said the Government could not agree to the 
engagement of British technicians because Persia traced all her ills to the 
British, whose return would mean that all the efforts of the past few 

years would have been wasted; also, their return would injure the 
Persian case before the International Court. Persia could offer the Bank 
only the status of agent for the National Oil Company; fuller powers 


ry would conflict with the nationalization law of 1 May. The Government, 
in he said, must thenceforward write off oil revenue altogether and regu- 
of late the Budget accordingly. 

1S 17 Mar.—Statement by British Foreign Office (see Great Britain). 


18 Mar.—The Minister of the Interior, Alihyeh Saleh, resigned to 
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Persia (continued) 
contest a Parliamentary election. He was succeeded by Mr Ram, till 
lately Governo1 of Khorassan. 


POLAND. 7 Mar.—Budget. Official figures for the 1952 Budget 
showed expenditure at 62,800 m. zlotys, of which 6,600 m. was for the 
armed forces (i.e. over three times the amount allocated to them before 
Marshal Rokossovsky became Defence Minister in 1949). 


PORTUGAL. 13 Mar.—Admiral McCormick, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic, arrived in Lisbon for discussions with the President 
and members of the Government. 


RUMANIA. g Mar.—It was announced that M. Vasile Luca, the 
Minister of Finance, had been dismissed, and succeeded by M. Dimitre 
Petrescu. 


SAAR. 19 Mar.—Statement by the French Ambassador (see France). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 9 Mar.—Tribal Rioting. Clashes occurred between 
the Zulu civilian guard and Basuto tribesmen at Newclare, just outside 
Johannesberg, and seven men were killed and many injured. 

10 Mar.—Further rioting and fighting took place, resulting in some 
deaths and much damage to property. 

12 Mar.—Budget. The Minister for Economic Affairs, Mr Louw, 
announced that imports of consumer goods for 1952 would be 40 per 
cent of 1948 imports, against 60 per cent in 1951. This action was 
intended to maintain a sound exchange position and to implement the 
decisions made at the London Conference of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers. 

14 Mar.—The Defence Forces. The Chief of the General Staff 
issued a statement denying charges made by four retired generals that 
the national armed forces were badly organized and unprepared for an 
emergency; also that political influences were at work in them. Dr 
Malan, addressing his constituents, attacked the Torch Commando, 
implying that it had Communist affiliations, and said it was most im- 
proper that five retired judges had joined it, and significant that two of 
the four retired generals had also become members. 


SWEDEN. 10 Mar.—Suez Canal. The Foreign Ministry received a 
Note from the shipowners’ association stating that the Suez Canal 
ought to be made a British mandate under the United Nations. It was 
understood that the Danish and Norwegian shipowners advocated the 
same solution of the Canal problem. 


The King in Oslo (see Norway). 


TUNISIA. 11 Mar.—A curfew was imposed in the Arab town of Tunis 
after an explosion in a police station in which a soldier was killed and 
several injured. 
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12 Mar.—A fatal explosion occurred at Gabes railway station, causing 
eight deaths. 
15 Mar.—A bomb exploded at the doorway of the Prime Minister’s 
residence, doing some damage. Further outrages were reported in Tunis 
and at other centres. 


TURKEY. 19 Mar.—A Note addressed to the Embassies of Russia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary on 17 March was published, informing 
them that twenty-four hours’ written notice would be required if any of 
their nationals, official or non-official, wished to travel more than 
twenty: five miles from their places of residence. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Disarmament Commission 

14 Mar.—The Commission had its first meeting, in New York, and 
was presented with a five-point working plan by the U.S. delegate, Mr 
Cohen. This was approved in principle by Britain and France, but 
severely criticized by Mr. Malik (U.S.S.R.), who also demanded that 
the Commission should take up the Communist charges that the U.S. 
forces were engaged in bacteriological warfare in Korea. Mr Cohen 
emphatically denied these, and pointed out that the International Red 
Cross had already offered to investigate them. 

The U.S. plan aimed at a progressive disclosure of armed forces and 
all armaments as the first item in the discussions, supplemented by 
work on methods of verification by international inspection. Not until 
that had been done would the Commission take up methods of calculat- 
ing armament restrictions, including the international control of atomic 
energy ‘to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons’. 

19 Mar.—M. Malik opposed the American proposals which he said 
would transform the commission into a mere body for the collection 
of information, and he repeated that the decision to prohibit atomic 
weapons and reduce armaments must come first. Once that was done 
all States would naturally supply all the necessary information without 
demur. 

Mr Cohen replied that M. Malik was trying to persuade the com- 
mission to accept the Soviet position that ‘the way to disarm is not to 
disarm, but to pass a resolution’. The real problem was that of safe- 
guards, and the Soviet plan was only an attempt to hold open, if not to 
rg the gap between Russia’s mass armies and the forces of the free 
world. 


Economic Commission for Europe. ¢.v. 
UNITED STATES. 6 Mar.—Mutual Security Programme. Presi- 


dent Truman sent to Congress a message calling for a continuance of 
the programme after 30 June, with an expenditure of $7,g00 m. in the 
twelve months till 30 June 1953. He said the problems of American 
survival would be multiplied to an incalculable extent if they had to face 
the Soviet threat without the support of other nations, nations who were 
their friends and not their satellites, and ‘we must not act as though we 
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United States (continued) 
wished to degrade them to the rank of satellites by exacting rigid sub- 
servience which no free nation could with dignity accept’. 

The amount to be provided under the programme would be divided 
as follows: Europe, $5,889 m.; the Near East and Africa, $802 m,; 
Asia and the Pacific, $1,019 m.; and Latin America, $84 m., in addition 
to sums for freight, administration, etc. The free nations in Europe 
would receive $4,070 m. in military aid, and $1,819 m. in defence 
support. The Near East would get $606 m. in military aid, most of it 
going to Greece and Turkey. 

Mr Truman called for ‘accelerated progress towards unity’ in Europe, 
though Europe had moved faster towards integration in the last five 
years than it did in the previous 500. It required ‘a series of specific 
actions to raise industrial and agricultural productivity, to knock down 
trade barriers and exchange restrictions, and to encourage vigorous 
forces of competition in European and world markets’. He added that 
limited funds were included for Yugoslavia and Austria, and for aiding 
emigration from Europe. They also expected soon to complete arrange- 
ments with Spain to assist in Mediterranean defence. 

As to Asia, much of which was under Communist attack, he said the 
loss of any of the countries concerned would mean the loss of freedom 
for millions of people, the loss of vital raw materials, and the loss of 
points of critical strategic importance to the free world. Military assist- 
ance would go to Indo-China, and also ‘to continue to help prepare 
Chinese armies on Formosa to resist Communist aggression’. 

In a broadcast to the nation the President declared that the action of 
Congress on his request had ‘a great deal to do with our chances of 
avoiding another world war. It may make the difference between life 
and death for many of you who are listening to me tonight’. He em- 
phasized that other countries were making real sacrifices and playing 
their fair part in the struggle against Communism. Were they to tell the 
British that they ought to cut down their 16 cents’ worth of meat to 
10 or § cents’ worth? ‘Do they have to do that to do their share?’ The 
people must realize fully the significance of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme in the struggle against Communism. 

Espionage. The Army Department announced that a person ‘be- 
lieved to be a Soviet agent’ had stolen and photographed the secret 
diary of General Grow, U.S. Military Attaché in Moscow from July 1950 
to January 1952. The photographs were delivered to someone in 
east Berlin. 

7 Mar.—Mutual Security. Mr Truman sent to Capitol Hill the 
first report of the Mutual Security Programme, with a letter saying that 
‘the year 1952 may well be the critical time in the defence build-up, 
bridging the period between extreme vulnerability to Soviet attack and 
effective preparedness’. The United States had no acceptable alternative 
to the programme for if it should elect to retreat to the western hemi- 
sphere the remainder of the free world could not successfully resist the 
Soviet threat, and ‘the United States’ continental defences might soon 
become its front line defences’. 
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He emphasized that not one western European nation had turned 
from the path of co-operation with them, and their allies, including 
Greece and Turkey, had increased their armies to over 500,000 in two 
years. In France and Italy Communism’s power had been ‘very sub- 
stantially reduced’ in the past five years. He also reported a continued 
build-up of Chinese Nationalist forces in Formosa, aad a steady flow 
of U.S. aid to Indo-China. Military supplies shipped to N.A.T. coun- 
tries up to the end of 1951 were worth $1,200 m., not including ships 
and aircraft going under their own power, and included 7,310 tanks 
and combat vehicles, 29,875 motor transport vehicles, 10,888 guns, 
316 naval vessels, 365 naval aircraft, 952 aii force aircraft, and 670,308 
small arms and machine guns. 

12 Mar.—Mutual Security Agency. Mr Draper’s statement re 
Italy’s share in orders (see Italy). 

Presidential Election. Results of the primary voting in New 
Hampshire the previous day showed that General Eisenhower, with 
46,441 votes, had won all the Republican delegates, and Senator 
Kefauver with 20,240, all the Democratic ones. Senator Taft got 35,691 
votes, and Mr Truman 16,128. 

13 Mar.—Austrian Peace Treaty. The Government, in a Note with 
the treaty proposals (see U.S.S.R.), pointed out that Austria was 
promised full independence in the Moscow declaration of 1943, but 
the promise was still unfulfilled and ‘the responsibility for this state of 
affairs lies squarely on the Soviet Government’. 

Foreign Aid. Mr Harriman, director of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme, opened before a joint session of the Senate committees cn 
foreign relations and armed services sitting with the House committee 
on foreign affairs the Government’s case for the foreign aid programme. 
He said both military aid and defence support were required to carry 
out the Lisbon plan of action. As to the sums asked for, he felt that any 
cuts in them would ‘gravely impair the security of the United States’. 

General Bradley said that if the United States could build a deterrent 
to total war at a cost less than that of one month of the world war then 
this was the best investment in security that they could make at that 
time. Mr Acheson pointed out ‘the importance of those moments in 
history when things are fluid and when great advances can be made 
which will endure for centuries and greatly influence the lives of 
generations to come’. This was one of those moments. 

14 Mar.—Mr Acheson told the Senate foreign relations committee 
that of the funds for defence support Britain would get $600 m. and 
France $400 m. of the $1,800 m. asked for, and that $400 m. would go 
to western European countries and the balance to Austria, Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

Disarmament Commission. Five-point proposals by the U.S. 
delegate (see United Nations). 

17 Mar.—Presidential Elections. A reply by Gen. Eisenhower to 
an invitation from a group of Congressmen to come home to stand for 
election was published. His letter was dated 10 March and stated that he 
was ‘confronted by one dominant personal conviction—during the next 
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United States (continued) 

few months no other job or mission that I can discharge seems more 
important than the one in which I am now engaged. I cannot see in any 
personal or political circumstances sufficient warrant to leave this 
assignment during the immediate future’. He went on to say that, of 
course, he was not indispensable to the success of N.A.T.O. ang 
S.H.A.P.E.—‘even if at one time many have thought me so’. If he were, 
he would be to some extent a failure, for one of his primary objectives 
had been the development of an organization that could carry on 
despite any loss of personnel. 

Persia. The State Department announced that it had so far not 
renewed its annual agreement with Persia about continuing the U.S. 
military mission to the Persian Army. (It expired on 20 March). It had 
decided to allow it to remain temporarily to give time for consultations 
on its future. 

18 Mar.—Mutual Security. Mr Acheson told the Senate Committee 
that the peace talks in Korea were passing through a very difficult 
period, and there should be no speculation as to the result, but he him- 
self believed the negotiations would be successful. He stated that the 


$7,900 m. asked for was the ‘lowest limit of safety’. It was designed to | 


keep the economies of the European countries going while they were 
producing weapons, and was ‘the heart and soul of the N.A.T.O. pro- 
gramme’. If Britain’s resources continued to fall she would have to cut 
her purchases of raw materials for making armaments. American 
defence support would enable the U.S.A. to step in and buy new 
materials for Britain as well as some necessary foods. Britain’s arms 


programme, he said, was occupying one quarter of the engineering 
trades, which normally accounted for half her exports. The return to 
America was much more than dollar for dollar, because the British 
would add their factory production and their skilled labour. He declared 
that the fifty division N.A.T.O. force would soon be ‘a flesh and blood 
army’. 


U.S.S.R. 6 Mar.—Budget. The Finance Minister, introducing the 
Budget for 1952 at a joint session of the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities, said revenue was estimated at 508,800 m. 
roubles, and expenditure at 476,900 m. Military expenditure was shown 
as 113,800 m. roubles, or 23°8 per cent of the total, as against 21-3 per 
cent in 1951. Revenue and expenditure were both over 8 per cent 
higher than in 1951, and the national income had risen by 12 per cent 
since 1950. Industrial production had increased by 16 per cent during 
1951, and was more than double the 1940 level. 

M. Zverez said the Soviet Union was staunchly fighting for peace, 
and was vigilantly watching the designs of the imperialist aggressors. 
It believed that ‘the aggressor must be met with arms’. He accused the 
U.S.A. of devoting some 80 per cent of its budgetary revenue to 
military purposes, whereas the Soviet Union had earmarked ‘the over- 
whelming proportion of its bugdetary resources for the finaacing of the 
national economy and the improvement of the workers’ lives’. 
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10 Mar.—German Peace Treaty. The Government handed a Note 
to the Embassies of Britain, France, and the U.S.A. containing pro- 
osals for the discussion of a treaty of peace with Germany, with, 
attached to it, the ‘draft of principles’ to form the foundation of the 
reaty. 

; Ristrictions on travel by diplomatic staff and other Soviet personnel 
in England (see Great Britain). 

11 Mar.—German Peace Treaty. Moscow radio broadcast the 
text of the Note to Britain, France, and the U.S.A. asking for the 
holding of discussions ‘without delay’ on the question of a peace treaty 
with Germany, and enclosing a copy of ‘a draft of principles’ for the 
treaty. It stated that ‘it is understood that such a peace treaty must be 
drawn up with the direct participation of Germany as represented by 
an all-German Government’. It followed that the four Powers who 
exercised the control functions in Germany ‘must also examine the 
question of the conditions favouring the earliest establishment of an all- 
German Government expressing the will of the German people’. 

The suggested terms of the treaty included: an end to the partition 
of Germany; the withdrawal of all foreign forces within one year; 
democratic rights to be ensured to the people without distinction as to 
race, Sex, religion, language, so that they all should enjoy human rights 
and basic freedoms, including freedom of speech, the press, political 
conviction, and assembly; the prohibition of the existence of organiza- 
tions inimical to democracy and the cause of preserving peace; and a 
ban on Germany entering into any coalition or military alliance against 
any Power which took part in the war against her. 

Germany’s territory to be as defined by the decisions of the Potsdam 
Conference. No restrictions to be imposed on trade or cn the develop- 
ment of Germany’s peace economy, and she would be permitted to have 
her own armed forces necessary for the country’s defence, and to produce 
military supplies and material, ‘the quantity or type of which must not 
go beyond the bounds of what is required for armed forces established 
for Germany by the treaty’. 

12 Mar.—German Peace Treaty. Pravda stated that a peace 
settlement along the terms proposed would nip in the bud the plans of 
the former Nazi generals and industrial war-lords who were ‘again 
raising their heads in western Germany’. 

13 Mar.—French and German comment on the Soviet Note (see 
France and Germany). 

Austria. The Government received from the Embassies of Britain, 
France, and the U.S.A. Notes proposing a short treaty to restore 
Austria’s independence. The eight articles were, in summarized form: 
(1) Austria is recognized as a ‘sovereign, independent, and democratic 
State’; (2) political and economic union with Germany is prohibited; 
(3) all four Powers are pledged to respect Austria’s independence and 
territorial integrity. Her frontiers to be those existing on 1 January 
1938; (4) no war reparations to be exacted; (5) all property requisitioned 
by the Allied forces and the Allied Commission to be returned, also all 
money made available by Austria which had not been spent; (6) all 
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U.S.S.R. (continued) 

U.N. countries which declared war against Germany shall be given an 
opportunity to accede to the treaty; (7) the treaty to become effective 
immediately after ratification by the four Powers and Austria; (8) ll 
occupation forces to be evacuated ninety days after ratification. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 15 Mar.—Marshal Tito, addressing a delegation from 
the Yugoslav Union of Students, said ‘the aspect of the Communist 
is not what it was before and during the war . . . it has grown paler’, 
and it had been decided energetically to restore this former aspect— 
that of a warrior carrying a burden and an example to others, not by 
means of ‘Russian purges’ but through political education. The utmost 
vigilance was needed to remain on the right Marxist path. The Govern- 
ment had compromised none of its principles, though accepting foreign 
help, and the release of Archbishop Stepinac had not been a concession 
to the Vatican, but done to deprive it of the weapon that Stepinac was a 
martyr. There was no religious persecution in the country, but the 
Government could not allow youth to be ‘politically poisoned’ under 
cover of carrying out religious functions. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Fifth Assembly of World Health Organization, Geneva. 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg. 
I.L.O. Conference, Geneva. 

Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg. 


May 5 
j 26 
une 4 
Sept. 15 
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